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Finally, General Chiang Kai-shek, who in January 1935, for the first
time since 1931, had had personal interviews with Japanese diplo-
matic and military officials,, was likewise said to have told the
Japanese Minister that, as an adherent to the principles of Dr. Sun
Yat-sen, he was never willingly anti-Japanese, though remarking
that c unhappy events' had of late defeated efforts at co-operation.
The Japanophile policy of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and his vision of a Greater
Asia had, it is pertinent to add, figured prominently in recent Japanese
pronouncements on Sino-Japanese relations, and it was clear that
those Japanese who aimed at the attainment of their national aims
by conciliatory rather than coercive methods were counting upon an
appeal to pan-Asianism and to Chinese veneration for the 'Father of
the Republic3.

In Japanese-American relations the feature which engaged particu-
lar attention in the Survey for 1933 was the intensification, through
naval rivalry, of the state of tension between the two countries
which Japan's action in Manchuria had created. The withdrawal of
the American fleet from the Pacific to the Atlantic early in 1934 had
somewhat ameliorated the position; and advantage was taken of the
opportunity afforded by the arrival of a new Japanese Ambassador
to the United States to mark the improvement by an exchange of
special messages of amity between the Ministers responsible for the
conduct of foreign affairs in Tokyo and in Washington respectively.
Mr. Hirota, in a communication dated the 21st February, laid stress
on the commercial interdependence of the United States and Japan
arising from the complementary nature of their trade,1 and went on
to state his conviction that 'there was no question between the two
countries fundamentally incapable of amicable solution' and that a
satisfactory settlement could be found of all pending issues. To this
Mr. Hull replied on the 3rd March by concurring with the sentiments
expressed by his Japanese colleague and adding that, if unhappily
any controversy should arise, the United States Government would
be ready to examine the position of Japan in a spirit of amity, trusting
that the Japanese Government would act likewise.

In spite, however, of this display of friendly sentiments, there were
few signs of any modification of the essential factors which exacer-
bated the relations between the countries. The American attitude
towards Japanese political expansion in Eastern Asia had been clearly
defined in Mr. Stimson's speech to the Union League Club in October

1 The United States was Japan's best customer for her staple export of silk;
Japan was the greatest purchaser of American raw cotton, of which she
bought more than Great Britain, France and Germany comMned.